THE AGE OF REASON
CHAPTER I
THE ADMIRABLE EIGHTEENTH
CENTURY
'T^O-DAY men of letters and society have an ideal of
JL sincerity which sometimes has led them along strange
paths. They face facts of life without a blush and probe down
to the innermost springs of conduct. "The ideal of the
twentieth century," Mr Chesterton has said, " is something
which the eighteenth century would have called candour.
The ideal of the eighteenth century was something which the
twentieth century would have called art, in that full sense in
which the completed work of the artist speaks for the common
man better than his own mere candour could speak for him." l
It is, naturally, impossible to epitomize a whole age of man-
kind in one word; and if Mr Chesterton is right in calling
the eighteenth century an age of artistry, others might prefer,
and" equally justly, to call it an age of serenity. The character-
istic of the old Hellenic culture is found in the scholar and
historian of Greek art, Winckelmann; and Winckelmann was
no mere exception. He was a man of the eighteenth century,
the product of * enlightenment/ of the classicism of the age;
he was Goethe's master,2 He may be, as Walter Pater wrote,
" the last fruit" of the fifteenth-century Renaissance, which
survived into the eighteenth century and reached its dimax
with Goethe.
It is only fair to point out that there have been other verdicts
on the eighteenth century. In particular, in Carlyle's judgment
1 G. K. Chesterton, in Illustrated London News, November 5,1932.
* See Walter Pater, The Renaissance (1901), pp. 313 ft
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